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SONG. } 
From a prose translation of Sir William Jonc: i 


Tue blushing morn, with roses veiled, i| 
Advances from her eastern bower, \| 





And dew-drops, by her breath exhaled, 
Trembte like pearls upon each flower 


Haste, loved companion ! bring the wine 
And breathe with me the ambrosial air 
A gale trom paradise divine) 
While we the crystal goblet share 
Vhe rose upon her emerald throne 
Reigns in that bower to lovers trae 
Let then our chalice be o’ertlown, 
With liquor of her ruby hue. 
Why at the banquet still abide ? 
Dost thou not view the dawning day 
Open thy gates, oh keeper, wide ! 
Companion, why so long delay ? 
Oh, youth beloved, pour to thy fiir, 
And bid the bright libation flow ; 
And, wise one, let thy evening prayer 
Spread like the vine, and fervid glow 
Like Hafiz, seize the kiss divine, 
From the pure lips of maid most dear 
lis sweet as is the balmy wine, 
More precious than a peri’s tear Fores, 





STANZAS. 
Vhere’s ne’er a flower that lifts its head 
O'’er fragrant wild, or garden bed, 
Chat tells not with its sweetest breath 
And freshest hue, of life and death! 
he day that has the sunniest morn, 
With song of birds, and perfume born 
Oh! what avails its joy and light ? 
it rises but to set in night! 


And fairest hope, and gayest thought, 

Though with youth’s sweetest fancies fraught ; 
Who, who but owns how short their stay ? 
They flatter, shine, and pass away ! 

And thou, my bey, on whose fair brow 
Eexultingly I gaze e’en now ; 

With my fond smile is breathed a sig! 

To think that thou wert born to die ! 


And those, at whom I do not gaze, 
For these are not as former days! 
What need I more than think of ther 
‘Yo know that joy must cease to be ? 


Oh, wo! to feel in early youth, 
With fullest force the solemn truth 
Phat quickly fades life’s dearest part 


Nhe saddest fastens on the heart ! aDEL 


RESEMBLANCE. 


t cannot love her—every tress 
Which o’er her forehead strays, 
~tamps on my soul with deeper stress 
The dream of other days ; 
Yet o’er that brow I've fondly gazed, 
And o’er that golden hair, 
(nd pressed its threads with lips that praised- 
It seemed like Ida’s there. 


! cannot love her—cold and mute 
My heart to passion’s spell, 

Yet I have listened to her lute, 
As though I loved her well ; 

(nd whispered "twas a peri’s tone } 
Which melted on her tongue ; i 

(nd every word was rapture’s own i| 
"Twas thus that Ida sung. 


i cannot love her—every glance 
Her eye hath on me cast, 

~erves but to strengthen and enhanc: 
The memory of the past. 

Yet I have told her stars ne’er set 
In such deep lustrous blue, 

And prayed her gaze one moment yet i 
Ah! it was Ida’s too. 


{ cannot love her—thus I'd said, 
And coldly turned away— 

When first her brow she meekly laid 
Where erst another's lay 


But oh! while bending o'er that cheek 
Meet for a spirit’s p Ste 

Tcould not turn—I could not speak— 
Ida, 'twas so like thine 

Quench—quench this meteoric gleam 
Mocking a planet's light. 

Enough ! ‘tis past—'twas but a dream- 
Welcome oblivion’s night! 

I do not love her—'twere a spot 
Upon atiection’s sun; 

I love but one—and she is not— 
I cannot love but one 


HARP OF THE ISLE 


MY LITTLE DAUGHTER EMILY. 
Ade! sole daughter of my house and heart, 
When last [saw thy young blue eves, t 
And then we parted, not as now we part 
But witha hope.—halde Harold 
Earliest pledge of my affections, 
Promise of my future days, 
Object of my soul’s reflections, 
Idol of my prayers and praise 
While, last night, you smiling slumbere, 
On my bosom lay thy head ; 
Ah! how many must be numbered 
Ere again you share that bed ! 
And this parting morn thou’st feasted 
Pillowed on thy father’s knee ; 
Many a tear-cup must be tasted 
Ere such joy return for me 
When thou wakest on the morrow 
Heaved o'er ocean's deep abyss, 
Wilt thou not, in wondering sorrow 
Seek thy father’s morning kiss? 
But no! my parting words can oul) 
Sadness o’er thy features roll ; 
Leave we then for scenes more lone! 
Themes too dark for thy young « 
Yes, I waive a father’s duty 
Sooner than, with sorrow’s sign 
Dim one feature of that beauty, 
Praised by other lips than mine 
For thou’ rt full of lovely childhood 
Fair as heaven's expanded bow 
Glad as lark in summer wildwood 
Mayst thou long continue so! 
There's a weary path before the: 
Fuil of thorns and full of tears ; 
But thou’st a loving mother o’er thee 
To direct thy future years 
Come! receive thy father’s blessing 
Daughter of my hope below ; 
Come ! tis all that’s worth posses-in 
Which that father can bestow ! 
May the God of power direct the 
O’er the Atlantic’s broad abyss! 
May the God of love protect thee 
From such trying hour as thi 
May the path that leadeth ever 
Heaven-ward, by thy step be tro 
Till thou reachest Siloa’s river, 
Flowing by the throne of God 


TV 


¥ emile 


Ar Pia 
AUTUMN REFLECTIONS. 
Come to me, from the vistas of the past, 
Ye countless hopes that beckoned me along ; 
Come with your glories that so briefly last, 
With the sweet richness of your treacherous song 
The twilight hour ts here—the solemn breeze 
Wakes its revealment of the autumnal hour ; 
The leaf is sinking from the yeliow trees, 
The glow departeth from the leafless bower. 
And here with leaves and mournful streanis around 
Choked with the honours from the forest cast 
Here, listening to the melancholy sound 
Of the innumerous boughs, in hidden blast ; 
Here throng my memories back, a mournful train, 
To springs of other years—to dreams that now 
Seem but the echo of the wind-harp’s strain, 
Stirnng the heart and shadowing the brow. 


Where are these glories? where, at this lone hour 
Are the glad hopes of my departed years? 
Each dream unfolded, like a matchless flower. 
Till leaf and odour passed away in tears ' 
And still | weep not: for upspringing yet 
From the deep chambers of my restless hear', 
Come the fond visions I may ne’er forget, 
While babblingmemory can her spells impart. Evenann. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


heavenly Father! by that name 
Which thou hast chosen, e’en above 
Those which thy boundless power proclaim 
That name ot mercy and of love, 
Which bids us all our wishes speak, 
Our woes impart, our wants declare 
Let now, and seck 
To utter thus a mother's praver 


oO} 


ue address thee 


Grant, heavenly Fother, to my child 
A heart eubmissive to thy wall; 
Thankful for good, and reconciled 
By love to every seeming ill; 
Still may it feel and understand 
That all alike thy love declare 
The cheering smile, the chast’ning hand 
Oh, answer thus a mother's praver 


(iuide, heavenly Father, wuide its feet 
Far from anition’s dangerous height 
Phe throne where virtue keeps her seat 
he this its homage and delight 
Preserve its steps, in thoughtless youth, 
From jleasure’s lower-concealed snare 
Direct them to the paths of truth, 
In answer to a mother’s prayer 


Keep, heavenly Father, keep its heart 
Pure, humble, ardent, and sincere 
Teaching the hand when to unpart 
Phe eye to shed the pitying tear 
With virtuous fortitude sapplied 
Undazzled by the tinsel glare 
OF fashion, folly, and of pride— 
Oh, answer thus a mother’s praye 
Spared, heavenly Father, may t be 
To mark awhile its msing sun 
If soit seemeth good to thee, 
If not, thy better will be done 
Vhis, then, the only boon I crave, 
Grant that my child these gifts may shar 
And thank thee, on a mother's grave, 
For answering 9 mother's prayer 3.3.0 





POPULAR TALES. 


TUE BACHELOR'S BRIDAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ eeELWwY¥N.”’ 


Ir is perhaps the most natural, as well as most powerfu 
excuse that can be offered for the shade of misanthropy 
which is apt to creep, with advancing years, over the best 
and kindest spirits, that they have read in their pilgrimag: 
through lite so many bitter commentaries on the errors 01 
vices of humanity. Youth hears of mjustice, infidelity, and 
treachery. It neither believes nor understands, and goes 
on its jocund way unsaddened and unwarned. But the mar 
of declining years has seen their harrowing traces on the 
brow of worth and the check of beauty, and conviction 
reluctantly foreed upon him. Out of very pity for one bro 
ther of his species, he begins to despise, if not to hate 
another; and under the strong abhorrence of individual 
falschood, is even heard to say in his haste, “ all men are 
liars!” 

If there be among the children of deceit or levity, a cha- 
racter more fitted than another to give mse to this unchari 
table feeling, it is surely that of the man who, having se‘ 
himself in sober sadnese, and with all the energies of a per 
haps powerful and commanding intellect, to win and monopo 
lise the affections ofa fair woman, his equal in birth and station, 
conceives himself warranted by any change, short of persona! 
unworthiness in the object of this well-assorted connexion, 
to withdraw his promise, and make shipwreck of her happi- 
ness! And if the cause be, as is too often the case, sordid 
love of gold. or diminution of worldly advantages, is there 
aterm base enough to characterise so ignoble a breach ot 
plighted faith? Oh! that the broken hearts and ravaged 
minds of hundreds of the noblest, and loveliest, and most 
innocent of heaven's creatures could suffice to brand, with 
inexpiable infamy, a crime, whose toleration amongst us is a 
disgrace to civilized society! Theoretically, I ever abhor 
red it “ with a perfect hatred,” till I gathered from the lip: 
of him whose peace the stroke had shattered, even at the 
rebound ; the history of one of the many hearts broke: 
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by the perfidy of the world’s “honourable men.” I will 
give it inthe words of the narrator, a brave and high-minded 
officer, on whose maaly frame grief and disappointment had 
done the work of a fundred battles, and whose blighted 
hopes and joyless existence, formed a living commentary on 
the text of which I have made choree, 

“ Tt was after a residence of nearly fitteen years in India,’ 
said Colonel Merten to me, when months of silent sympathy 
had entitled me to confidence, “ that I felt, for the first time 
during an toterval of inteuse professional excitement, the 
wish to revisit my native country. Itwas no sooner formed 
than it became wresistibl.. TI faneied my health affected by 
's delay, and looked on the monotonous ob- 


Leave of 


every monet 
jects around, with hourly and increasing disgust. 
absence, atter such a period of active service, was 1 adily 
granted ; but its lunited nature (for T was i the king’s ser- 
vice) and an impatience to enjoy European scenes and as- 
gociations, combined to make me prefer, to some months’ 
unprisonment on ship-board, the harassing journey ove: 
land, across the desert. It was performed with its usual 
unvarying features of discomfort, privation, and fatigue. 
These, a soldier can despise: when there is something to 
be done, he is always ready to sutler; but the passive endu- 
rance of solitude is not his forte. 

“Tneed not enlarge, to any one who has ever felt the 
vivid pleasures of contrast, on the bliss it was to tread, after 
the purgatory of an Alexandrian merchantman, and the still 
more annoying confinement of a Maltese lazaretto, the deli- 
cious shores of Naples! T did not think it had been ma my 
harassed soldier-frame, and languid toil-worn spirit, to feel 
so happy; and I hailed my long-forgotten sensations as an 
earnest of enjoyments even more heartfelt and consoling. 
The only drawback on my present satisfaction, was the 
want of a companion; though the sense of solitude, which 
weighed so heavily amid the bustling myriads of theToledo, 
was often welcome when treading the lone shores of Baiwi 
and the silent tombs of Pompen. 

“Thad spent one bright an } balmy spring-morning amid 
the latter unspeakably mteresting remains, and had went 
fied myself so completely with their ancient inhabitants, as 
to fee | absolutely startled to find (on looking in, for a second 
time, on what is termed the Basilica) its verdant area oceu- 
pied by a gay group of English travellers; for whose md 
day repast, fallen pillars, and their yet unfinished capitals (for 
Pompeu when overwhelmed was but breathing trom the 
ravages of an earthquake) furmshed classical accommo- 
dations. 

“T began by feeling angry at the intrusion, and ended by 
envying the intruders—so very sociably did they seem to 
enjoy their frugal banquet, 19 a spirit of subdued and tran- 
quil cheerfulness, which did not in the least degree outrage 
the sanctity of a people’s sepulchre. [really longed to 
join them, and felt convinced T should have been made wel- 
come ; but the frank, fearless spirit which, on the banks of 
the Ganges, would have prompted the proposal, shrunk 
abashed before the chilling intluence of my native Thames ; 
and I sat down quietly, behind a yet erect column, to con- 
template the pleasing spectacle of domestic enjoyment, and 
listen to the sound of my country’s language—now, for the 
first time, saluting my car trom many a cheerful and almost 
familiar voice. 

“Tn this pleasant group Was one, w hose peculiar sweet- 
ness of tone thrilled at once upon my heart, and came in at 
intervals, with its rich mellow tenor, between the shrill 
youthful treble, and deep bass of the family dialogue, just 


as the speaker herself—a graceful, elegant woman, of about 





eight-and-twenty—formed, as it were, the connecting link 
between a pleasing-looking couple advanced in life, and 
young people of various ages, from ten to twenty. TP was 
just thinking that T would have given the world to hear this 
lady sing, when one of the youngest of the group—a_ slen- 
der, fair-haired girl—hung coaxingly around her, and with 
privileged importunity, seemed to anticipate my wishes, by 
A guitar was soon brought from the 
! 


entreating for a song. 
carriage; and never, surely, dit the appropriate airs from 
“E'Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii,” tind their way more resistless- 
ly to the heart. They were sung with taste, and skill, and 
science ; and thus I had heard thom at San Carlos the night 
before. But what were taste, skill, and science behind a 
row of stage lamps, and amid the thunder of an orchestra, 
compared with the feeling and pathos which now woke the 
desolate echoes of Pompeii, and commemorated, upon its 
site, a city’s overthrow! [listened in breathless eestacy, 
and telt as if I had never understood till then why I was sur- 
rounded by rootless edifices and tenantless dwellings! 


“ The song ceased—the spell was broken ; and the party, 
warned by the lengthening shadows, arose to depart. I 
looked on their preparations with indefinable interest, al- 
though with the feeling that [ should, in all probabinrty, 
never see them again; and I felt a child'sh pleasure in mov- 


ing, when they were gone, to the spot which they had so 


recently oceupied. Here, among the debris of their miscel- 
lanecus repast—half lid beneath orange-peel, sandwich 
papers, and empty wine flasks, my eye was soon attracted 
hy a red moreceo volume, apparently a skete h-book, forgot- 
ten by one of the party. [snatched it up, in the joint hops 
of being yet in time to restore it, and of getting, perhaps, a 
soft word of thanks from the delightful rezz0 soprano—when 
the songstress herself, aware of her loss, re-entered the 
Basiiea to reeover it. 

“as 
on its cover, the letters ‘ Louisa Ormond ;’ and their talis- 


I walked towards her with the book, Tread, inseribed 
manic power as effectually transported me back some dozen 
to the bloody tield of A 


objects had before carried me a couple of thousand, to the 


—,as the surrounding 


of years, 


fall of Pompeu. Eneouraged by the sweet smile and slight 
blush, with which the property was claimed and received, 1 
found voice to ask if indeed [had the unexpected pleasure 


Hall? 





of speaking to Miss Ormond, of F 
“<The 


surprise, and quickness of expression foreign to her general 


ame, 


manner: ‘does any one here know me ?* 


“* f was unaware,’ replied T, ‘till this moment, that one, 
tor whom Lam entrusted with a sacred commission, was 
within my reach, 
a long cherished duty, by waiting upon you when it may 
suit your convenience to receive me?’ So saying, I handed 
her my ecard, and received one in return, indicating the name 
of the fnends with whom she was residing, at a well-known 
hotel on the Chia, 

* Just at that moment, one of her young companions 
I resigned her to is privileged 


cuardunslip, and stood rooted to the spot, pondering on 


came back in quest ot her. 


the marvellous coimeidences which, m real lite, laugh to 
scorn the tumid contrivances of fiction. Twelve years ago, 
on the banks of the Ganges, I had received a pac ket, to be 
delivered, should TP return alive, to a young ladyin England ; 
and lo! on this identical person had stumbled amid th 
ruins of Pompen, when, but for a song, I should never have 
thought about her, and but for a lost scrap of paper, should 
never have found her out! Of course, | thought now about 
her, quite as much as such a concatenation of circumstances 
warranted ; that is to say, all night, and all next day, till it 
was time to go and eall upon her. ‘ 

“On arnving at the Albergo delle Croalle, the handsome 
suite of apartments occupied by the family, | was introduced 
head of ut 


frankness at onee informed me why the task of re- 


to the a benevolent, sensible looking man, 
whos 
eciving me had in the first instance devolved upon him. 

* * Your absence from your native country, Colonel Mer- 
ton, has probably kept you ignorant of some painful cireum- 
stances in Miss Ormond’s history, which induce her partial 
friends to siucld her from every possible source of sudden 
wwitation. Her health is at all tunes delicate, and her spi- 
rits are only recovering from a shock of the severest kind, 
lus being the case, you will perhaps allow me the parent's 
office, of jadging how fur the communication you alluded to 
If it 


! ‘ 
quarter, Teould almost take vpon me to 


yesterday may safely be hazarded. comes from one 


ay, it is equally 


ibLjudged and thuitless.’ 


“*It comes from one, sir,” said I, ‘long removed, by 
death, from the possibility of oflending, and who, Iam sure, 
would gladly have forfeited life to avert from Miss Or- 
mond the shadow of pai or displeasure. Did you ever hear 
her speak of her cousin, Edmund Lyttelton ?’ 

* "Often. She regarded him with sisterly affection, and 
was much affected by his untimely fate.’ 

“*It was with more than fraternal feclings that poor 
Edmund remembered his fair cousin,’ said 1, with a sigh. 
glory; and 
she, do vou 


‘Living, she shared his youthful heart with 
Could 
think, without danger, afford me the melancholy satisfac- 


his dying words were of her alone. 


tion of consigning to her own hands tokens of boyish affec- 
tion, endeared by youthful associations, and hallowed by 
the early grave of him by whom they were treasured 

*** Certainly,’ said Mr. Owenson, with the air of one re- 
‘My dear young friend, 
whose teclings have been wounded in the tenderest point 
by unkindness, can only, I think, be soothed by testimonials 


ot innocent attachment trom one whose 


ieved from secret uneasine 


memory she che- 





answered the fair artist, witha flush of 


May I be permitted to acquit myself of 


. - : SE 
rishes, but to whose loss she has long been resigned, J will, 


however, just prepare her, if you will excuse*— 

“ But ere the good man hail time to leave the room, Miss 
Ormond entered it, with somewhat of the hurried manner of 
one who anticipates a scene, and wishes it over. 

 * My dear Louisa,’ said Mr. O., ‘ this gevtleman is from 
the East Indies, and was the commanding officer and inti- 
He has a message from the 
I am sure it will 


mate trend of poor Edmund. 
dear fellow, to deliver to his cousin Louy. 
be welcome, as well as its bearer. You will laok in upon us 
frequently, sir [ hope,’ added he, as he left the room. ‘ Any 
friend of Edmund Lyttelton’s I shall ever be proud to see.” 

“ * Miss Ormond,’ said I, when alone with the lovely wo 
man, whose slight air of absence and pre-occupation con- 
vinced me more than words, that there were no overwhelm- 
ing feelings connected with her cousin’s memory, ‘I need 
not tel! you that there never beat in human bosom, a bravei 
! That heart 


and a passion, toe beyish 


ora softer heart than Edmund Lyttelton’s 
trom very childhood, was yours ; 
probably, to excite in your breast any corresponding feel 
ings, kept its hold of his while life remained. If he loved 
glory, and ardently pursued it, it was to become more wor 
thy of yea: he sacrificed life in the pursuit, and his last 
words to me were, “ When you go to England—no matter 
when—tind out Louisa Ormond. T would fain she should ons 
day know, that it was for her Fdmund Lyttelton lived and 
clue d! 


to me to steal in seeret as her lover, because I feared she 


Here are two memortals of her, which it was sweet 
would have given them but too readily to her cousin 
a lock of her dark brown hair, and the unfinished purs 
left home. It 
blem of my own brief, incomplete career. 


she was netting the night I is an em 
Perhaps she max 
live to finish it yet, for Edmund’s sake, and we may me 

at le 


ngth where all is perfect and as it should be '” 

“Soft, quiet tears began to ghde down Miss Ormond’ 
pale cheek; and IT said, ‘I do not wonder you should by 
moved at such an affecting proef of constancy in one so 
young.’ *Constaney!’ repeated she after me, as if it wer: 
a word of whose meaning she was doutful, or had never 
heard—‘ Poor Edmund! there are few lke him.’ 

“LT began to feel that the scene had gone quite far enough 
ind te long tor a diversion. It was opportunely afforded by 
th 
promising to repeat my visit ere long. 


* An invitation from the kind Mr. O. anticipated my in 


entrance of some of the children; and I hurried away 


tentions. We suited each other; and I became an almos’ 


daily guest. Louisa Ormond, whose temporary agitatio: 
soon subsided into her wonted sweet. s¢ renity, behaved te 
me with an engaging frankness that quite won my heart 
ind talked to me so amiably of her lost cousin, that I soon 
ceased to wonder at his boyish adoration. IT was past the 


age of romance; but not beyond the sphere of its widely 


spreading influence — and not Fdmund himself, in the devo 


tion of erghteen, could soon have outdone his veteran con 
rade in arms, in hus admiration of Loursa Ormond. 


*Woemen in India—idols as they are often made—have a 


sort of artificial existence, 


repellant. ( 


I which alwavs acted on me as a 
} to much of the in 


mdemned by the climate 


tection of eastern sultanas, they often seem to emulate their 


listless inamity. They do not lend, as in England, a charm 


and a grace to a thousand little domestic duties: nor aré 
there in a monotonous country, and burning climate, exter 


nal objects to draw forth the sympathies of a cultivated 


mind. When I roamed with Louisa Ormond tothe tomb ot 
Virgil, or the villa of Cicero, I had but to look in her face to 
ee the moral spirit of the scene ; its natura! beauty reflected 
both these, and I felt as if I had for the first time, an ade 
quate notion of what a woman might or should be 

All saw 1, save 
That 
Owenson was open and undisguised, like all his sentiments 


“T was soon a lover, and a doting one. 
Louisa, and all saw it with seeming satisfaction. ot 
but when, at length, I burst the bonds of reserve so natura! 
to a lover of six-and-tlurty, and asked him, with falterins 
voice, and downecast eyes, what hope he could honestly giv 
he shook 
I wish Leould flatter; but itis not my wav, and truth i 


me of success his head, and said—** Merton 


kindness, Loursa Ormond will nerer love again. Her heart 
has been crushed and blighted irrecoverably. by the infa 
mous conduct Wa villain—but she has affec tions left. as I 


and mine can testify, mehly worth cultivating ; and wit! 





time and perseveranee, | doubt not her esteem and hand 


may be vours. Ht this will content vou, my best effort 


but if vou insist o 
Name 
vid particulars I have solemnly promised never to divule 


sh all be used to promote your views; 


more, | advise vou to leave Naples without delay 
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indeed, why should i, when all has long since been irrevo- 
cably at an end, and the destroyer of her peace married to 
another? Suffice it, that Louisa was engaged to one, base 
enough to desert her when, from an opulent heiress, she 


became the orphan of a ruined man! She ts too meek to 


as I was when I had made all these arrangements, and ex- 
torted Louisa’s sweet, yet reluctant acquiescence in them. | 

“Those who deal in omens, imght have drawn auguries 
in favour of their belief, from one slight circumstance, which |} 
disturbed me. 


On joing, about ten minutes before the 











ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Les.ie.—Iin Blackwood’s Magazine tor December, there i 


a review of the London Annuals for the present year, in which 























war —s ‘ : —" ' | 
hate—she despises and forgives him—but she does net for- time fixed for the cer mony, the assembled famiiv im the é a ‘ * soa ' , ses oy" peer aa ~t ee 
get! There are things in life not to be forgotten—and a saloon of our inn—a close, ill-aired apartment A found os i red “a t f re . we . b. he ” x ‘a 
five years’ betrothment to one of the most fascinating of Louisa, who was too superior to all atlectation to teign eae ; . ® ze ete # z oS ce sence ht Sa 
men, even mgratitude and infamy cannot cancel lke a | petty meonvenience, evide nily suffermg from more than! .», the rort Vy - the ec 1 le will ; d : 
dream. But my wife and myself have always said, there mental agitation, indeed, just recovering trom a fainting fit. vhi , i nrs ie | Ne a | the as ' ' hie . aa 4 
might be a balm even for such wounds, in a rational, well- Seeing me alarmed, she smiled, and assured me her illness hae Ki “a We ns ht js via - a 4 Pit ne 
placed attachment; and with you, even we hope Louisa preceeded from a very trifling cause, and was merely ocea-| : “a cnnnvan immed wit Cue wid Pmt: that fle s or ery 
may yet be happy. Give her time--allow for natural re-  sioned by the overpowering scent of the huge bouquet ot aie in bed ml, to and from that hols po weption ae holity 
pugnance to revive bitter recollections—and all, I trust, will, orange flowers which the dear children had provided, as in ized: vet. perhaps. 1 is better not, for fee in swith us b 
yet be weil ? dispensable at all continental marriages. We made light of lwavs wor at wiil xd the sivht of he Saviour ad 
“| shrink from inflicting on myself the torture of deserib- this tritle ; but ‘tritles light as air’ sink into the mind with) 4, Marv and Martha has touche chord in a femak 
ing how all this gradually took place. Why should 1? 1 leaden pressure, when mistortune drives them home ! wrt that veficth os si enteciin Gees 
am not the tirst who has misiaken gratitude for affection, “The carriage came to the door—t put in Louisa; we tal lips can worthil oly unagined there 
ind the torpor of death for the wholesome slumbers of re- | both trembled; hers was the chill, nervons anticipation of - 
turning health. Louisa, first shocked, then softened by my |impending evil; mine, the fevernsh tremer of hope deterred Gia Professor Farady, of London, continues to imab 
importunitics, slowly gave wav before the since rity of my My beloved was enveloped in one of the gracetul mezzaros ess in bringing his 1 ol of m turme gh fo 
iffection, the silent participation of her friends, and the for jot the Genoese ladies, the texture of which, although the | Purposes to pertection. Tis ene ot the most importan 
gotten luxury of being understood, appreciated, and idolized, | finest to be procured, was sufficiently thick to prevent he santa vf Mas | hart mitnake tis new glass free fron 
ft was amid the delicious exuberance of an Italian spring, distinguishing objects, had she even been disposed to look ww with wreater cert riarge proees than un small Hy 
that my blossoms of hope slowly expanded ; and having ar und her. Herthoughts were otherwise occupied at this t tis ed two the largest <1 s present fur 
lingered at Naples till the heats of summer surprised us, |seleran moment—afier silent greet trom the consul’ “ v, Vir es squete, One of these i 
we agreed to pass the sultry season at Sorrentum, and re- tamily, we ranged ourselves before the handsome, imposing“ t to tn our i te a tel pe ot twentyel 
turn early in autumn to England, where the claims of rela- (looking dignitary, whose frigid, aristocratic exterior, m- | feet tube: and het ' " tatorger turn 
tions, and professional business, rnp riously demanded my = spu¢ d me with no great prepossession in his favour. I halt t wall furan ‘ “1 anit sate V stall tar a 
presence. regretted mv impatience, and grieved that it had defrauded Isto! N ae 
“T would fain have persuaded Louisa to be mine in my own venerable white-hiaired tutor in England. of sa : ; : , 
ftaly—to let the su ny region which had witnessed our cred office—but it was too late! ‘The ceremony began—it ge a o ten Gem © — a 
first strance meeting, be the scene of our blissful union; ended! Ere a sentence was ac omplished, Louisa lav mo seek. sain nyo whens : 
but Lurged in vain; and with something of superstitious | tionless, and to all appearance, dead,im my arms. The dean _— am a5 “4 ohh , . 
horror she always answered, ‘I cannot be marred in Italy.’ | of was the taithless lover, whose pertidy had produced ‘ Ms ? Pree, Sas : . ei 
Her friends, like myself, regretted this ; as, like me, they | such overwhelming effects upon her mind. That mind was) Mag ee r 
had misgivings about her return to England, which they a second time his victim! and / am for lite, a sad, solitary shy — 0 ane peters . ; 
could have wished her to revisit under happier auspices, and bachelor !” - me pe“ cae pono ie - sts > ny . é 
a husband's protection ; but her reluctance was so deep and 0 wi : a ge : ee it Mile Ph es a 
unfeigned, that it was impossible not to give way LITERARY NOTICES, ; : va : a na ve ; in ir Ps ig tap ‘ 6 ‘ wnt « 
“The convenience of transporting the very large family rh = 7 ca , ty » in z 7 z ; ween ; . he Vhe distance 
of Mr. O., and the delicacy of Loutsa’s health, to whom the FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. os ca va thes brid: e and thet Vas traversed the car, ot 
confinement of a carriage was peculiarly distressing, in- | Tue publication of a further portion of the Letters of Mrs ‘stan, thih on venient waneralon bs onactis 
duced us to resolve on proceeding to England by sea. A | Montague, of which four volumes have already appeared, will sve minutes. ‘This iscomputed to have heen at the rate of aiz 
large English merchantman was about to sail from Naples, | shortly be resumed, under the editorial care of her near rela en miles an hour. A train of four carriages, containing from 
which proved an additional temptation, and we all embark- | tion, Mathew Montague, esq. ‘They will embrace a corres w hundred and twenty-live to one hundred and thirty-five 
ed under the most favourable auspices. The season, how-  pondence with Dr. Johnson, Burke, Malone, George Stever Ss ; " sd Tame weirht of twelve tonsand 
ever, was somewhat advanced, and the tempests of the | Arthur Murphy, Oliver Goldsmith, Windham, Garrick, Young half, was then d to the l single horse, at the 
Mediterranean are as sudden as violent. One overtook | the poet, and most of the wits and critics of the time in which) noi. oy coven or eight miles a 2 ie antes Cen ie 
is ere we could clear the Italian coast; and after some Mus. Montacue lived 3 th sient ¢] further particular 
lays of imminent peril, the captain was glad to find shelter The Garrick papers and letters, from whic interest- |} ws wn che members arti ’ “2 uh. the carriages wer 
(though far out of his destined course) in the bay of Genoa. ing extracts have already appeared, will, we are happy t (brent on a trip te the viaduct i led them an oy 
My alarm during the storm had been cruelly embittered by | understand, be published ina few days. The most curtou nity of examining the | wed the manner in whicl 
the idea of perishing without having received the hand of |and indeed most valuable portion of the letter we never : ths ae 11 ' ayers etaminations were 
Louisa, and I flattered myself she too—though serene | yet seen the light. They consist of Giniliar and critical eysth cluded. the carria turned in handsome style, the first 
unidst tempest as at all other times—wou d have clang to | from Dr. Johnsen, and other eminent and hig! influential || , sl a drawn by « horse, and 
ne yet more contidingly had our matual vows been ex- | persons, who were contemporaries with the | ish Roscius c “Tt / ne hoarse, with about ei 
hanged. At last, | guessed it was so; for when, ona They will be illustrated with notes by a gentleman well : ae at anata ili ey with which th 
trifling delay seeming likely to occur at Genoa, for repairs to | quainted with the literature and the arts of that pertod 7 - one @ ‘ i ' 4 ition leven ast 
the ship, | again urged our landing, and bemg married, Allan Cunningham's History of the I Painters, is en hs the mit ft tutors; and, in the langua 
should there be an English clergyman in that city,) she |tirely out of print, nearly ten thousand co; having been . Hf * “yr : 2 nienesned the 
ceased to oppose; but with a look of mild resignation, sold. The freedom taken with the works of certaim arti ; ws r mee , i ly to est 
hich has haunted me ever since, said, ‘It is of no use to and the spirit of independence, meanitests » favour of art! on) fact of those advant on 8 ractical ox 
truggle, since it Is to be.’ generally, has occasioned the work to be extr ‘ ila SLE ¢ \ tines tos 
“We went ashore the moment the subsiding waves per- lhe value of the copyright of dramas has been exceeding! iar WE a VE” ' 
sitted ; and almost th ught Naples eclipsed by the less ex- diminished within the last twenty vears Former! live vere pre P P : 1 aloe . ’ wor of a thot 
led magniticence of the site of Genoa la Superba. To me hundred pounds, and, in one or two insta near thor , oF , \ weit 7 \ lived t 
t was all one bright enchanted palace! for there my vows | sand pounds, have been given by a bookseller for a successtul  paguen 4 fie! 1 G 
vere to be ratified, and my happiness placed beyond the play; and in those days three hundred pounds was the 
power of fortune and the elements, O vain and foolish mor- mum price Now, there is scarcel instance whe i Ss ‘ Even \ velorn hart 
tals! not the fairy castles of an Itahan summer heaven, are | bookseller has been bold enough te give filty poun that t! int hl - oA oe ma ‘y,' . 
more false and fugitive than your base projects, and short- | t% sult of the sale has not terminated in a loss thoucht of which makes the head gvidy. do the tate 
ghted hopes! Richard Lander, the faithful attendant of the late lamen St. Petersburgh or Stockholm, a person start . oan : 
“I flew to the house of the consul, where, when aclergy- ed Captain Clapperton, during his last African expedition, June trom the western part of Europe " 
ian can be procured, English service 1s p formed ; and has been ever since his return sedulously engaged in preparin ate westward, would add oe reels Be 
earned with transport, that after a considerable interreg- forthe press, an accountof his own wanderings and personal | the veluc le to proceed at halt the velocity during ¢ —_ 
n, there was now an officiating minister, in the person of |adventures in that inhospitable clime, which are reported to be) six hundred miles could be passed over in twent a 
beneficed clergyman, travelling for his health, and a tem- | of a very novel description. With what intensity the spirit: hour Three days would thus carry the traveter na 
wrary resident in Genoa. I acceded (although with the of enterprise and travel animates the heart of this young tan lais to Constantinople; and four days would lee to 
tipulation ¢ f absolute privacy) to the consul’s polite request | may be conceived from the fact that, though he was the only transport him from the midst of civdizatien im \msterdam, 
hat T would, as is customary, use the sanction of his roof | survivor of the expedition under Captain Clapperton, he has | toa Tartar horde on the banks ot the Welga! Mr. Gurney 
rthe ceremouy. The next day but one was named, and {just undertaken a commission from government to proceed | has not entered into any specitic contract as to the time tor 
he dean ¢ — duly request d to officiate. uzain to the same mysterious and perilous region, ona mission “the entry” of his steam-coaches on any line of road. We 
“People talk ot sentiments! but to me, elation of to explore the course of the Niger have heard that a stage wagzon ts now constructing on th 
raind w ll ever be the t ful of presage I should A third edition of the Laconics the { n press, same principle, which will earry {itt tons, and go att! 
WW vet to < » blindly, madly hapry and wi!! soon he ihlished rate of ul mn! 
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‘THE RAMBLER. 


AN HOUR AT THE READING-ROOM. 


* Get thee 
“ And like a scurvy politician, 
* To see the things thou cust no! 


gluse eves, 


| 


Tue press—the newspaper press—is a very fine thing ; 
there is no denying that. It says itself that it is a “ great} 
moral engine,” the “destroyer of darkness and despotism,” | 
the “disseminator of light and knowledge,” the “nurse of 
freedom,” in fact, the sovereign remedy for the numerous dis- 
orders to which this incurable old world is and has so long 
been subject; and it surcly ought to know, for it lays claim 
to much infallibility. But, in sunple truth, it must be 
owned that these “moral engines” do at times contain a 
little more roguery, quackery, calumny, sycophaney, amaz-| 
ing impudence, and monstrous mnisrepresentations, than ts! 
to be found anywhere else ina printed shape; but at the} 
same time the press does not consider this as in any way de-| 
tracting from the high character to which it coolly lays claim. | 
Shakspeare, emphatically enough, uses the term “measure- 
less liar; but in our day to say that a inun “lied like 
a newspaper at election time,’ would be more a 
still. No derelictions from truth can possibly exceed in} 
variety and monstrosity the editorial department at this sin-| 
ful period; and no lover ever more willingly believed his| 
mistress against the evidence of his senses, than do political | 
partisans their favourite journals on such occasions. Common | 
sense is at discount, and its quiet appeal stands but a slende r| 


| 


|| works in every branch of science, are certainly exercising a 


i 


| necessaries. The nuinber of different journals in these states first appearance; yet it isto be doubted if these immorta) 
lis often boasted of as a matter of pride, though if two-thirds | works are by great numbers more than half appreciated ; at 


of them were swept away, and the remainder circulated three | least it is very amusing to hear the common remark, that “they 
times the number of copies each, a much more respectable and jlike all the W averley novels excepting the Scotch,” and to 
independent press would be the consequence. Numbers of jobserve the preference almost invariably given ,to Ivanhoe, 
them are worse than nothing; and the public patronage is di- | Kenilworth, and those written in pure English. Poor Burns 
vided into so wany channels that the conductors of each have |is another, itis to be feared, more talked of than read; at 
and beg and pray, for their several jleast there are hundreds that chatter about his being a great 
|poet, who, when asked what he has written, will answer, 
| Auld lang syne,” and “iruce’s Address,” and beyond this 
|they know little, and care less. One gentleman in particular I 
‘knew, who on the strength of having read his “ Cotter’s Satur 
\day-night” through, pretended an overweening admiration for 
icilable with the tremendous noise they make about their in- | him, and affirmed (truly enough) that his songs were the best 
dependence. jof songs; yet on afterwards hearing repeated the following 

This has been ealled the “age of bronze,” the “ age of cant,” |lines from perhaps the finest of them, breathing as it does 
the “age of quackery,” and a number of ages besides, but the /the very soul of delicate, inpassioned tenderness and mourn 


to fight and wrangle, 
shares, in a most unseemly manner; and many of them are 
so afraid of offending (in local matters especially, ) and losing 
what little they have, that they write not what they think, but 
what they think will please; thus sacrificing integrity to 
|interest in a way by no ineans honest or creditable, or recon- 


“age of magazines and newspapers” is perhaps as character- | ful recolleection— 
* How sweetly bloomed the gay, green birk 
Hlow rich the hawthorn’s bloesom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
[ clasped her to my besom ! 
‘The golden hours, on ange! wings, 
Flew o'er me and my dearie, 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary," 


jistic a title as any other; and they, together with novels, light 
literature, quotation dictionaries, and “ learning-made-easy” 


lwide influence over the public such as it is. 


The fact is, the 
jwor The springs of knowledge are 
lopening on every wide ; and it is the opinion of many that ina 
| short space of time, there will be no such thing as a foolish he very innocently inquired, “ whose is that?" Perhaps thy 
|person on the fuce of the earth. ‘The old heathen fable of the beautiful address of Halleck to the wild rose of Alloway, ha 
|goddess of wisdom springing tully armed and matured from done more forthe fame of Burns in this country with thou 
ithe head of Jupiter, is a type of the present times ; and it is sands, than the glorious works of the poet himself. 

Altogether, the publications of the day are in a greatdegre« 


ld is getting very wise. 


ireally astonishing to mark the preternatural acquisition of 


° : | " ‘ after ; . » oxelnai , — 
chance of bemg heard amid the hectoring, bullying tumult ofl wisdom going on all around. Study is unnecessary, and time sought after and read, to the exclusion of the approved and 


popular commotion ; while reason and reflection go together 
to the bottom in the storm of roaring rodomontade and furious 
But the most de-| 


declamation, which is raging all around. 
cidedly amusing thing is, after all is over, the fools duped anc 
the rogues rewarded, the way in which the different journal 
ists come forward and declare, with an air ef virtuous sincerity, 
that “the conduct of the press, during the late election, has 
been highly disreputable, and cannot fail to prejudice the 
eounrtry in the eyes of foreign nations!” 

In England there prevails a custom to a much greate rextent) 
than here, which considerably heightens the nciculous on | 
those occasions, namely, of affixing mottos to the head of the 
several prints. These, for the most part, consist of trite and 





moderate truisms, and nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the political text at the beginning, and the 
comment upon it in the body of the journal. For example, | 
yne of the most violent party papers inthe united kingdons is | 


| 


headed, “ party is the madness of many for the gain of a few!" } 
Another, “ open to all parties and influenced by none,” when | 
it is notorious that it is pledged to support a certain faction | 
ind their doctrines, right or wrong. Put the most inappropri- | 
ate of all with which to preface these lying vehicles, is at the | 
same time the most common, to wit, ‘truth is mighty and | 
will prevail!’ ~The force of contrast can go no further 
Whatever be the evil of newspapers, they are, however, a 
thousand fold overbalanced by the good of which they are 
productive. Here, on one small table, lies the daily history 
of this busy world! In the olden times, years elapsed before 
(he most important events travelled beyond the narrow bounds 


| 


1| ances. 


You will meet people who | standard authors of former times; and though many of them 
jare perfect dunces at the latter end of January, and betore the ‘are well deserving attention, perhaps of all the host of clever 
‘middle of March they are poets, philosophers, metaphysicians, authors that have sprung up in England within the las! 
literary lions, or what not. ‘The process is simple : it ts only | twenty years, the works of Scott, By ron, Moore, Wordsworth 
Inecessary to attend two or three courses of popular lectures, |and Campbell, will alone be familiar in the mouths of succeed 
lread a few of the latest fashionable novels, the reviews, the |mg generations. oleridge is undeed a splendid poet, but the 
Sialinias and you are straightway one of the wise men of | “Ancient Mariner” and “Cristabel,” though replete with 
the year [s30. ‘It might be thonght that there is something | P@*sages of wonderful power, will never, it 1s to be feared, by 


jand labour are almost annihilated. 








superficial in all this; but the confidence with which every | popular poeins. 
} one supports his own opinions, and the contempt he evinces | LL = 

|for all who lived before him, or differ from him, is the best ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

proof of the solidity and superiority of his own intellectual ea 
eemep-ries Many, indeed, think themselves wiser — | EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 

either Solomon or Shakspeare, for the excellent reason that | Natens is full not only of beauties but of wonders. Sh« 


these two worthies knew nothing of gas or steam-boats ; and ; ae ae 
| . : has common charms to strike every eye whenever the under 
they have a way of considering all the inventions of the age | 


: | Standing is sufficiently matured to remark ordinary appear 
atevery lew - . Mee 2 e 
The spirit of the observer finds itself in a vast arena 
| decorated by an invisible hand with sweet, impressive, and 
sublime splendour, His imagination can frame nothing be 
But study lends him new faculties. It enlarges hi- 
comprehension. It multiplies and expands his capacities 
| and he ts led on trom this spacious temple of glory, inte 
jthoroughly understood, or so universally practised as now. | ‘ : 
| : others deeper, wider, more magnificent. He penctrates 
Literary men w ho associate only with their equals, know no- } f} , it 
} . * to the inner regions of her system, and becomes acqt 
jthing about the quantity of superficial information and genuine a r " ee . ;' ’ . > comes acquaint 
2 , y ans scientific calculations ¢ nstrur ts, wit! 
jignorance afloat in general society; and the manner in which hee ry means of scienti : * . “7 and metr a s, wit 
3 5 s, causes, and elemental s ‘ture. he s 
hundreds without an original and scarcely an acquired idea, | her arms, counes, ane elemental structure — * 
singular satisfaction in the beliet that every thing around, 
being the production of a mighty intelligence, possesses 


= adding so much to their individual merits ; 
|diseove ry exclaiming, * astonishing! what wonderful fellows 
If there is any truth in the lne— 

| * A’little knowledge is a dangerous thing.”’ 
these are truly awtul times. 
ithe mystery of making a litle go a great way was never so 


jwe are!” 


, yond, 
) 


No one is totally destitute, and | 


a 


contrive to pass for well-informed people, is truly taysterions 
|The neglect of all but living authors is astonishing ; and i! 














jmysteries and value unseen by the common eye. These 


of the country in which they eccurred; and a pilgrim from the jjany young man, along with the current literature of the day, ; : ‘ 
discoveries render the progress of knowledge a continua! 


Holy Land was the only gazette from which our forefathers |has contrived to peruse Pope's Essay on Man, Goldsmith's > 
= A \} ? inte . ¥ . . > « . 

could ascertain the list of killed, wounded, and promotions. i Deserted Village, Gray's Elegy, Young's Night Thoughts, and ie rics of triumphs. In the shade d light and unbroken que: 

es eat . hee r . ¥ nte gen are ’ es 7 j 

Now, all that passes on earth or ocean is assiduously gathered ||' Thomson's Seasons, he is looked upon asa “ little superior to bed his closet, enterprises are formed by the student, and 

into these little sheets, and placed before a man every morn- |lany thing going,” in the literary way, a ‘‘ real smart fellow,” brought into operation to explore the undiscovered world: 


ing as regularly as his breakfast: at least it is so in this part jjaud a great reader, ‘To say nothing of the graver works of ' “cence. 


Labours are endured, arduous struggles cor 


of the globe. Further westward they are subject to greater | 
vicissitudes, and the stream of knowledge is there withheld | 
trom the thirsty inhabitants for reasons the most ludicrous| 
and contradictory. At one time the conductor of a paper has| 
no paper on which to print his paper, or no money, or his| 
family is sick, or his journeyman is drunk, or he has to oet| 
in his crop of hay, or plant his field of corn, and a hundred! 
ther excuses that sound very strange to the denizens of crowd- 
ed cities. An Ohio editor, a little while ago, quietly informed 
his subscribers that he had taken unto himself a wife, and 
that his wife insisted upon a jaunt into the country, conse 
juently no paper could be published until his return ; and the 
world and its concerns were actually brought to a stand-still 
with the inhabitants of this district until the hen-pecked editor 
got through his honey-moon. Another, in Indiana, took the 
judicious precaution of telling bis patrons that “he could not 
promise regularity,’ but pledged his word that his paper 
should be published “now and then! Indeed, it seems thev 
there make newspapers just when and how thev please, and 


|history, which it is the duty of all to make themselves familiar tinued, and victories at length accemplched. . 

|with, there are hundreds, with no very modest pretensions || One accustomed to this species of reflection, finds com 
jeither, who know no more of Dryden than his “ Alexander's panionship ate the most solitary ramble. The objects and 
Feast,” and that only because it forms a component part of incidents of the country, the trees and various plants of the 
almost every school-book ; or of Pope, further than his Essay, | wood, the animals and insects which cross his way, have al! 
which for some reason or other has acquired a more extended || * Meaning. He communes with nature m a kind of lan 
reputation than that of his other works; or Swiit or Butler ;!| £4agein which she continually unfolds to his compreliensio: 
and of such poets as Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and | Some Pleasing secret, some cunning and admirable purpose 
Fletcher, they are completely ignorant. Even Shakspeare is | Some soft beauty, or wonderful and perfect machinery. Sh: 
little Known amongst this class except by his acting plays, |!8 full of treasures—beautiful and hidden treasures. Thi 
land of these I have heard some quote with great satisfaction, j accidental fracture of a stone rev eals the pure flashing 
passages as Worthy of particular admiration, which, after all, crystal embodied in the coarse fragment. TI remember on: 
were only the interpolations of Tate and Cibber. Notwith-|/ mellow summer afternoon, how delighted I was during a 
standing this, they will spend timeenough in devouring every || !ong perambulation upon this island. 1 had become tatigued 
new production, good, bad, or indifferent, that is issued from || With exertions, and the bustle and confinement of business 
jthe press, though it might, perhaps, be rather difficult to tell | produced a feverish excitement, which I suddenly resolved 
j wherein consists the superior profit and pleasure to be de- | to soothe by treating myself toa holiday. In a little tim: 
rived from Devereux and Horace Smith, in preference to | Thad left the brawling crowd with its rushing, thundering 





} 7 , - , - - . 
| Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. It has become acase of neces- and discordant tumults far behind, and my very soul rested 
! 





the proprietors “ trade them out” so much news for so much 
pork anythi 


g else they may want in the way ef household! 


sity for those who desire to maimtain or acquire any sort of aj in the dear and grateful quiet and freshness of nature. Tl 
book reading reputation te peruse every Waverley novel on its! hum of the great city came sometimes with the breeze. bur 
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it was mingled into a drowsy and subdued murmur, which 
pleased me like music. On I went, over hill and dale, seek- 
ing out the loneliest spots ; sometimes crossing the shadows 
of a forest, and again tracing the silvery windings of a brook. 
A release from hateful restraint had given my mind an 
impulse verging, perhaps, to the opposite extreme. I was 
dreamily disposed to put the cold thoughts of the world to 
sleep, and yield myself to the influence of umagination. 1 
was therefore at no pains to correct the errors of fancy, but 
believed for the time that the voice of the waters told of 


conscious mirth and purity, that the stirring branches were 


agitated with an emotion of enjoyment, that the speckled 


fish, glistening through the stream, darted with the joy o' 
careless bliss and beauty, and that the motions every where 
perceptible around, sprang from feelings similar to those of} 
human beings. A large bee swept by me upon murmur- 
ing wings. Whata beautiful creature! His gorgeous apparel 
might shame a king ; and what a poet’s life is his! To ex- 
tract the distilled and precious juices from the bosom of 
fresh flowers—to be for ever among purling brooks, velvet 
leaves, and fragrant places. Then along the water I ob- 
served strange plants fringing its borders. Many of them 
are considered worthless. I recalled the lines of the friar 
in Romeo and Juliet, which I had read a hundred times with 
vever-tiring pleasure. 

“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 

Cheekering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels 

Now ere the sun advance his burmng eve, 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 

1 must fill up this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers 

Many for many virtues excellent ; 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that hes 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities 

Por naught so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair usr 

Revoilts trom true birth, stumbling on abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And vice sometimes by actions dignified 

Within the infant rind of this smai! flower 

Poison hath residence, and medicine = er 

For this being smelt, with that part cheers each par’ 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

‘Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

Io man as well as herbs, grace and rude will. 

And where the worser 1s preduminant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up the plant.” 


hese lines passed through my mind as I gazed along the 
range of various plants with whose properties I was unac- 
quainted, and the rough fragments of rock which had pro- 
bably lain there uninterruptedly for thousands of years, 
since they had been thus scattered about by some vast con- 
vulsion. And as I remembered all the fair essences, the 
rich sweets, the ripe delicious fruits, which were distilled out 
of the coarse earth and invisible air by the ordinary opera- 
tion of nature, I could not but indulge the idea that the 
time would perhaps arrive when new and more precious 
juices would be extracted from the materials now trodden 
carelessly under foot. Fragrance to shame myrrh and 
frankincense, wines of more exquisite flavour and refined 
exhilaration, and medicines to diminish the benumbing and 
awful diseases which prey upon my fellow-creatures, and 
vhus to contract the extent of the dominion which anguish 
1oW exercises over the world. 

The sun was setting. He had been obscured by several 
dark blue clouds, edged with a line more brilliant than silver 
(iradually they changed into fantastic forms and burning 
tinges, till as his golden orb emerged from the heavy masses, 
his crimson floods streamed through the trees upon the level | 
sward. The sky reddened with hisexpiring splendour, which 
touched even the distant east with dashes of rosy painting, 
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: : <a — ° 
|the messenger of a Deity, a sign of his existence, and a flog ye they will, and strip the flesh off the bones I mv ye 
jtoken of his nature. It is a language in which the universe Come down Thady, darlin !” ; 
jis revealed. But a closer examination unfolds new subjects | “It’s honour, mother,” was the short r¢ py of the soldier 
jof astonishment. How delicately are its secret rays inter- | and with clenched hands and set teeth, he took a stil 
|woven with each other; how they are blended in innumer- | posture on the coach 

lable and ever-varying combinations ; how fine must each “ Thady, come down—come down now ye fool of the 
|particlebe. A single fact will partially illustrate my meaning. world—come along down wid ye!” The tone of the pre 
| By the aid of the microscope you discover that many atoms sent appeal was more promptly and sternly pronounced 
\of matter are themselves worlds for other living, breathing |“ It's honour, brother!” and the body of the speaker ros: 
jbeings. Millions of them together would not form a point |more rigidly erect than ever on the root. 

lvisible to the naked eye. Each one of these is organ-|| “ O Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your own Kathleen 
\ized as perfectly as an elephant, with the various corpo- that bids ye. Come down, or ye'll break the heart of me, 


real members necessary for the common functions of life ; \Thady, jewel; come down, then!” The poor girl wruny 
| heart beats in his bosom, and veins conduct the blood |!er hands as she said it, and cast a look upward, that had 
through the different parts of his body. The blood which | 4 visible effect on the museles of the soldier's countenance 
jeirculates through his system isa fluid. Science teaches ‘There was more tenderness in his tone, but it conveyed th: 
|that a fluid is composed of balls which must be to the creature |same resolution as before. ; 

“itself nearly asa grain of sand is to the world. Yet this fluid |_ “It’s honour, honour bright, Kathleen !” and, as if to de 
|is transparent, and consequently through the interstices of |fend himself from another glance, be fixed his look stead 
these particles the rays must pass, each being composed of |fastly in front, while the renewed entreaties burst from all 
\seven different rays, and each of those subject to different | three in chorus, with the same answer. 

jdegrees of refraction. | “Come down, Thady, honey !—Thady, ve fool, come 
| The motion of this singular body is in the opposite down !—0O Thady, come down to me !” 

‘extreme, and where the other perplexes the mind with) ~ It’s honour, mother!—It's honour, brother'—Honow 
‘an idea of minuteness difficult to comprehend, this aston- bright, my own Kathleen !” 

ishes by the conception of vastness which it occasions. Although the poor fellow was a private, this aj peal was 
Nature works equally with unlimited power upon a large | °° public, that I did not hesitate to go down and inqair 
or small scale, and conceals prodigies as extraordinary |'"'0 the particulars of the distress. It appeared that hy 
in the portion too small for sight, and in that too great and shad been home on furlough, to visit his family, and having 
distant. The motion of the earth is startling, and it is diff. |°XCeeded, as he thought, the term of his leave, he was 
cult to realize the idea that we revolve around her axis at the | 2°!g to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo the penalty ot 
rate of a thousand miles an hour. Her course around the | #8 neglect. Lasked him when the furlough expired. 

sun is yet more incomprehensible, as she advances nineteen | “The first of March, your honour—bad luck to it of al 
miles upon her orbit in one second, or, sixty-eight thousand ithe black days in the world—and here it is, come sudden 
miles an hour. But this is the pace of a snail compared with 08 me like @ shot !" 

the velocity of light, which traverses one hundred and ninety- | “ The first of March '!—why, my good fellow, you havi 
two thousand miles in one second, or, one billion three ||* day to spare then—the first «of March will not be here til! 
hundred and eighty-eight millions, eight hundred and eighty to-morrow, It is leap year, and February has twenty-ning 
‘thousand miles in two hours! The reader, unless accustomed | 4Ys.” 

‘to numbers, cannot realize the amount of a billion by the | The soldier was thunder-struck. 
‘mere mention of the name. If aperson were to count one |'t!—You're sartin of that came !—Olh, mother, mother! 
hundred every minute, and to continue at work ten hours ill luck fly away wid yere ould almanack—a base eratur 
leach day, he could not reckon a million in less than seven- of a book, to be deceaven one, after living so long in the 
jteen days. It would take him forty-five thousand years to 
count a billion, and mathematicians tell us if we suppose 
the whole earth to be peopled as Britain, and to have been 
|so from creation, and that the whole race of mankind had 
‘constantly been telling from aheap of a quadrillion of dollars, 
they would have scarcely yet reckoned the thousandth part of |"! 

‘that quantity. Yet light, moving at the rate of more than “It's a happy man Tam, your honour, for my word’ 
a billion of miles in two hours, strikes the eye, “ the softest saved, and all by your honour’s means, 


‘Twenty-nine days : 


family of us!” 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof of the 
coach, and throw up his cap, with a loud hurrah! His s¢ 
cond was to throw himself into the arms of lis Kathleen, 
and the third was to wring my hand off in an acknowledg 





Long life to you 


‘and the frailest thing” in nature ; for whose sensibility there |4onour for the same! May ye live a long hundred—and 
-Vears every one of them '” Hood's Comic Anm 


‘is no name, and is thus reflected with a touch so delicate as jleay 
|to occasion only a pleasure. A ray of light comes from the 
nearest fixed star ina year. There are others from which 

lit travels in a million of years, and here the region of human | 
‘ken terminates. Nothing can penetrate the immense vor a 
beyond but imagination. From these stupendous regions and well, and in the finest country you ever saw, At this 
‘how strange it 13 for the human being to picture himself moment I have betore me the sublime expanse of Squampash 
jes crawling between heaven and earth,” moved with anger, flats—the majestic Mudiboo winding through the mist—wit! 
jhate, envy, and pride. To come back again to the little the magnificent range of the Squab mountains in the dis 
.difficulties, the vain triumphs, the brief small circumstances , tance. tut the prospect 1s impossible to describe in a letter 
of life, to converse with a coquette, a fop, a “ dog in office,” TE might as well attempt a panorama ia a pill-box! We have 


to mingle with the promiscuous crowd of creatures whe call tixed our settlement on the left bank of the nver. In cross 
F. (ing the rapids we lost most of our heavy baggage, and a! 


but by great good fortune we saved Mr- 





SATIRE ON EMIGRATION, 
Squompash Plats, Mth November, It 
re we are, thank heaven, saf 


Dian Broruern 


themselves lordsof creation. 
our iron work 








then slowly descending, his dazzling disk disappeared calin- 
y as a high immortal spirit bowed in death. 

Light is a mystery, as well as a beauty. Whether it isa 
‘uid in itself, or only the vibration of another ethereal mat 


ter, has been the subject of discussion among the learned ; |! 


vet they have detected many of its extraordinary pro- 
perties, sufficient to increase their wonder to a very high 
degree. With its visible and ordinary qualities all are ac- 
quainted. They have watched it sleeping upon the blue 
ocean, and filling the great circle of the sky; the rainbow, 
the leaf of the flower, the unfolding hues of the cataract, 
the capricious flashes of the di d, are so common as to 


be no longer the topics of remark, scarcely,of notice. But 





Paisley’s grand piano and the children’s toys. Our infani 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
city consists of three log-luts and one of clay, which, how 

ever, on the second day, fell into the ground landlord. Wy» 
IRISH ANECDOTE. have now built it up again; and, all things considered, ar 
In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs called me ito 
the sister kingdom ; and as I did not travel, lke Polyphe- 
mus, with my eye out, I gathered a few samples of Insh We have one of the log houses to ourselves—or at least 


is comfortable as we could expect, and have christened ou 


settlement New London, in compliment to the old metropolis 





character, amongst which was the following incident shall have when we have built a new  pig-sty We burnt 
I was standing one morning at the window of “ mine ian,” | down the first one in making a bonfire to keep off the walt 
when my attention was attracted by a scene that took place beasts, ond for the present the pigs are in the parlou \s 
The Belfast coach was standing at the door, and yet our rooms are rather usefully than elegantly furnishe 1 We 


beneath. 
on the roof, in front, sat a solitary outside passenger, a fine 
young fellow, in the uniform of the Connaught rangers. 


have hollowed the grand upright, and it makes a convenient 
cupboard ; the chairs were obliged to blare at our bivouac 





suppose some being created upon a summer night, with de- 
veloped faculties, wondering at himself and all around, with| 
what sensations would he witness this beautiful wonder | 
breaking over sky and earth. What an incomprehensible | 
essence ; how divine in its shape and attributes. Is it not| 
Tt comes upon the heavens 


1 oft worthy of aGod? i 


.woman. 


Below, by the front wheel, stood an old woman, seemingly | but, thank fortune, we have never leisure to sit down und so 


his mother, a young man, and a younger woman, sister or |donot miss them. My beys are contented, and will be well 
treating the | when they have got over some awkward accidents ia loppin 


isweetheart; and they were all earnestly en 


‘ 


av 


young soldier to descend from his «eat on the cvach. and felling. Mes. H. grombles a little, but itis her custom t 
“ Come down wid ve, Thady ;” the speaker was thie old) lament most when ehe is mm the midst of comfort She cor 

: i ' St “- ie 

w contd « vv the very ‘ 


imothea. Sure it’s” plain ‘ t 


‘* Come down now to vour 
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tilt visits 
: large serpent came down the chimney, which I looked upon 
ts a good omen 
ind the heat is supposed to attract those reptiles, we have dis- 
pensed with fires ever since. As for wild beasts, we hear 
them howling and roarmg round the fence every night from 
dusk till daylight, but we have only been inconvenienced by 
one lion. The first time he came, in order to get rid of the 
brute peaceably, we turned out an old ewe, with which he 
vas well satistied; butever since he comes to us as regular as 
elock-work for bis 


to cut his a quaintances 


mutton; and if we do not soon contrive 


we shall hardly have a sheep in the 


flock. It would have been easy to shoot him, being well pro 
vided with musket but Barnaby mistook our remnant of 
runpowder for onion se d, and sowed it all m= the kitchen 


We did try totrap hina into a pit-fall, but after twaee 
one of the children in turn, it was 


rarden 
itching Mrs. P 
They are now, however, perfectly at ease al 


and every 





tiven up. 
the animal, for they never stir out of doors at all; and, to make 
then: quite comfortable, Thave | locked up all the windows and 
We have los 


varricaded the door t only one of our number 


ince we came; namely, Diewory, the market-gardener, from 
Gilaagow, who went out one morning to botanise, and never 
came back. Tam much surprised at fits abscending, as he 
iad nothing but a spade to go off with ( hippend ile, the 
irpenter, Was sent after hin, but did not return; an ! Gregor 
he smith, has been out after hinithese two days. Thave just 
hiss p vcr he hed Mucdye the herdsman, to look for all three, and 

«he will soon give a good account of them, as they are the 
ost useful men in) the whole settlement, and, to feet, medis 
ensable to its existeries The river Mudiboo is deep and 
upd, and sand to swarm with alligaters, though I have heard 
ut of three bemg seen at one time, and none of those above 


ivhteen feet long; this, however terial, as we do not 


Is tit 


vl dirty, bat draw all our 


Which ts thiek 


tank 


river thuid uw 


from natural wells and Potsonous springs are 
ither common, but are easily distinguished by contamming ne 
Those 
Xe 


! for culinary purposes 


water 
swarm with 


sately 


In short, I know of no drawback 


fish or living animal however, which 


frogs, toads, newts, eels are harmless, and may be 


tt 


but one, which, Tam sanguine, may be got over hereafter, and 


vland 


lo earnestly hope and advise, it things are no better m En 





many as vou can persuade, will 
The draw.) 


han when TF left, you, and as 


ell off all, and come over tothis African paradise 
wk J speak of is this; although I have never seen any one of 


the creatures, it is too certain that the mountains are inhabited 
Whose cunning and mischievous talents 
ot the tribe No hu 


yarace of monkey 
cceed even the most tneredible stort 


man art or vignhince seems of avail; we have planned ambus 


1 } 
| meen 


ides, and watched night after might, but no attempt has 
ade ; yet the moment the guard was relaxed, we were stripped 


night and day on our motions, vet so secretly and cautiously 


Without meres I am convineed they must have sples 


that no glimpse of one has vet been seen by any of our peo 


ple. Our last crop was cut and carried off with the preeisiot 
f an English harvesting. Our spirit stores (you wil! be ar 

ed to hear that these creatures pick locks with the dexterit 
f London burglars) have been broken open and ransacked 


hough half the establishment were on the wateh; and the 
utes have been off to their mountams, five miles distant 
without even the dogs giving an alarm.  Teould almost per 


uade mvsell at times, such are their supernatural Knowledge: 


wittness, and tnvisitilitv, that we have to contend with evi 


spirits I long for your advice, to refer to on this subject i 
um, dear Philip, your loving brother AMernose Maw 
P.s.—Since writiue the above, vou wall be eoncerned to 


war the body of poor Diggory has been found, horribly mangled 
md Mudge 


‘The old lion has brought the lioness 


ty wild beasts. ‘The tute of Chippendale, Gregory 
is no longer doubtful 
ind, the sheep being all gone, they have made a joint attack 


upon the bulloek-house. ‘The Mudiboo has overilowed, and 


squampash flats are a swamp, T have just discovered that 

he monkeys are my own raseafs, that 1 brought out trom 

ingland, We are coming back as fast as we can Thid. 
THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Vive following animated dese ription of the powers ot the 


steam engine ts from the 


pen of Dr 


Elements of Physics In the present perfoet state of 


the steam engine, itappears a thing almost endowed with in 


telligence. It regulates with perfect accuracy and untiormity 


the number of its strokes ina given time, and counts or re 


yrds them, moreover, to tell how much work it has done, as 
i clock records the beats of its | 
} 


wridulum; it regulates the 
: : 


antity of steam admitted to work: the briskness of the fi 


t 


‘The first time we lighted a fire in our new abode, || the supply of the coals to the fire. 


However, as Mrs P. is not partial to snakes, | 


It opens and shuts its 
‘valves, with absolute precision as to time and manner; it 


; 


it takes out any air which may accidentally 
enter into parts that should be vacuous; and when any thing 


ous its joints 


goes wrong, which it cannot of itself rectify, it warns its at- 
tendants by ringing a bell! Yet, with all these talents and 
qualities, and even when possessing the power of six hundred 
It is Its aliment is 


horses, obedient to the hand of a child. 


coal, wood, charcoal, or other combustible materials ; it con- | 


sumes none While idle; it never tires, and wants no sleep; i 


is not subject to malady when originally well made, and only 


retuses to work When worn out with oge. It ts equally active 


in all climates, and will do work of an, kind—it is a water- 


puiper, anuner, a sailor, a priiter, a cotton-spinher, a Weaver, | 


1 blacksmith, a miller, &e,; and a small engine, wm the cha 


*racter of a steam-pony, may be seen dragging after it on a 
rail-road a hund:ed tons of merchandise or a regunent of sol 


It 
ts tthe king of machines, and a permanent realization of the 


diers, with greater speed than that of our fleetest coaches 


vent of eastern faible, whose supernatural powers were oeca- 
sionally at the command of man 
PIYSICAL EDUCATION, 


siren rth 


iT ite the 


beneficial eflects produced on muscular 
on health, andon the animal spirits, by temperance 


nd exercise, reter is made to the system 


which is practised in Europe, to prepare men for boxing. The jj 


results attributed to this system are almost meredible 


i 
The period of daily exercise abroad is at least four hours, 
' 


me Within doors at least two hours. A prominent object is 


| 
i 


to keep the bedy and mind constantly oecupies 


No ardent t The 


Eight hours of sleep are allowed; 


lay T tre allowed food is small um 


} 


quantit uid temperance 








in all things strietly enjoined. By these means, it is said, the 
appetite becons unilormly g the cheerful, the 
strength astonishingly imereased, and the sleep sound and re 
freshing. The lungs become ¢, the shin smooth, and 
the spirits livel Vhe bones become hard like ivery, and 
not easily broken, The form ts improved, the movements are 
craceful, and fife itself much prolonge 

However exaggerated the effeets which are thus ascribed to 


the system of traming, may appear to those who have paid 
no attention to the subject, we are perfectly convinced that 
were the same plan which is pursued with the view of fitting 
individuals for a demoralizing exhibition of brute force, 
generally adopted as a means of improving the health and 


vigeur of the constitution, man would be in a great measure 


emancipated trom | hvsical suffering, and his existence, with 


of training | 


through the || 


to bey 


|\day.* In a moment I found myself surrounded by the al- 
most living likenesses of all the celebrated men and beauti- 
fal women at that time assembled in Vienna. I saw the 
| portrait of young Napoleon, which Isabey was just finishing, 
|| when J first met him at Scheenbrunn ; also a likeness of the 
| prince de Ligne, animated by ali the fine expression of the 
original, and a full-length of Napoleon himself, walking in 
\|the gardens of Malmaison. “ Then he really had the habit 
of walking with his arms crossed in this manner?” said I. 
,“* Unquestionably,” replied Isabe: ; “ and that together with 
his other remarkable habit of stooping his head, at one time, 
During the consulate, 
+L had beendining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young 


} well mgh proved very fatal to nx 


aides-de-camp at Malmaison. Afterdinner we went out on 


the lawn fronting the Chateau, to play at leap-trog , you 
{know that was a favourite college game ot ours. I had 


leaped over the heads of several of my companions, when 
js little further on, beneath an avenue of trees, I saw another, 
japparently waiting for me in the requisite position. Think 

ing Thad not completed my task. I ran forward, but untor 

| tunately missed my mark, springing only to the height of his 
neck, | knocked him down, and we both rolled along th 
What was my 
horror on discovering that the victim of my unlucky blunder 
At that period he 
jhad not even dreamed of the possibility of a fall; and this 


f 
|i yround to the distance of at least six vards. 
; 


it 
}was no other than Bonaparte himself! 


first lesson was naturally calculated to rouse his indignatior 


jin the utmost degree. Foaming with rage, he rose and drew 
‘his sword, and had I not proved myself a better runner than 
a leaper, [ have no doubt but he would soon have made an 
end of me. He pursued me as far as the ditch, which I 
did not think 
I proceeded straight to Paris, 
jand so great was my alarm, that I searcely ventured to look 
lim 


mediately ascended to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, for 


speedily cleared, and, fortunately for me, hy 


|fit to follow my example. 
behind me until Preached the gates of the Tuilenes. 


the persons of the household were accustomed to admit me 
atall times. On seei g my agitation, Josephine at first con- 
I related 


iny adventure, which, in spite of my distress, appeared to 


cluded that I was the bearer of some fatal news. 


her so irresistibly comic, that she burst into a fit of laughter 
When ber iverriment had somewhat subsided, she promused, 
with her natural kindness of heart, to intercede with the 
But knowing her husband’s irascible 
temper, she advised me to keep out of the way until she 


consul in my behalf. 


Ss 


hould have an opportunity of appeasing him, which to her 
| was no very difficult task, for at that time Napoleon loved 
her most tenderly. Indeed, her angelic disposition always 
gave her a powertul ascendency over him, and she was 
| frequently the means of averting those acts of violence, to 
| which his ungovernable temper would otherwise have drive: 
| bim. 

“On my return home table an orde 


I found lying on my 


not to appear again at the Tuileries: and it was during my 


the full possession of his active powers, prol mged far beyond 

what ts now esteemed the utmost bounds of human lite. Frost. 
LETTER WRITING. i 

Pope's letters, though extremely elegant, are failures as 

letters He wrote them to the world, not to his friends; and 


they have therefore, very much the air of universal secrets. 


Swit has recorded his own sour mind in many a bitter epts-! 
tle ; and his correspondence remains a stern and brief chron | 
le of the tine in which he lived. Cowper has unwittingly be 


utled us of many a lone hour, bv his letters to Lady Hesketh 


ind in them we see the fluctuations of his melancholy nature 


nore plamly than in all 


lulge longer in this eulogy on letter writing 


ileetionate editor tut we must not make catalogues, nor in-! 


ticular interest, we contess, in What ts thus spoken aside, as 


it were, and withont yiscjousness of being overheard; and 


there isa spirtt and freedom in the tone of works written tor 
' 


Which is searcely ever to be found in those 


the po written 
for the pry We are more edified by one letter of Cowper 
than we should be by a week's confinement and herd labour 
‘in the metaphysical Bridewell of Mr. Coleridge ; and a single 


letter from the pen of Gray ts worth all the pedler-reasoning 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s Eternal Recluse 
squats hinself down tn the sun, to the end of his preac 


h 


from the hour he first 


hing 


In the first, we have the lig 


t, unstudied pleasantries of a wit 


ind aman of teeting—in the last, we are talked out of all pa 


} 
tence by an arrogant old proser, and buried in a heap of the 


most pertlous stuff and the mest dusty philosophy. 1 Rev 


Arnolt, in his work on 





NAPOLEON AND TSABEY. 
Tealled one mor ron Isabey to see | e lecthon « 
portraits, which have now, in a great measure, become hus 
torical, [ tound him in his atelier, working upon that 


ed to connect the name ot 


( characters of his 


splendid picture which is desta 


the artrst with tof the distinguish: 


the tegraphical dissertations of his | 
. { 


We take a par- |) 


temporary retirement, that I fintshed the 
just now looking at, 


to the 


portrait you wer: 
Madame Bonaparte, on presenting i 
’ consul, obtained iy pardon and my recall to court 
The first time Bonaparte saw me after this affair 
Josephine’s apartments, and, stepping up to | 
ly, | Really, sir, if peoph 


jwill play tricks, they ought at least to do them cleverly 


Was i 





¢ good-natured 


ty 


» patted me on the cheek, saying, si 


oh heaven! said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you had seen hi 
ook of terror, when he first presented himself to me, v 
would have thought him sufficiently punished for his intend 
ed feat of agility. ” 

Isabey re lated this anecdote with all his peculiar anima 
mation and drollery ; and he accompanied the story wit! 
such expressive gestures and attitudes, that he seemed to 
bring the whole scene visibly betore me. 1 could nnagine I 
saw Napoleon nmsing from the ground, to vent ins rage, like 





angry Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts, 


Jor 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 

‘This expression is familiar to us all, and is even habitualis 

used in governments where the press, so tar trom bemny free 

emmy 

ified veto of the lordlings of the land, as to the matter ot 


is under a strict yrima‘ur, a vigilant censorship and un 


juai 


publication, whether of a theological, pohtical, or moral cha 


racter. Yet there they talk, print, and even boast of the liber 
ty of the pre On the other hand, some suppose, and ever 
issert, through the medium of its columns, that their press ts 


iree, because the editors with impunity indulge in the mos 


. sow almost generaliy known 


resents the hallof the congres 


“ 


mtr ne¢ 


vduced by pr 


u 
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— : . 
icentious course, and jour on the government or heads of in la sight. [may have seen a handsomer woman, perhaps, || justiy obnoxious to censure and expostulation , and le or she 
dividuals, the grossest aouse and unqualified scernility. They || than any individual among them, but never did I see sucha might to be accounted a true friend, who ventures on t ul 
are in both instance iistaken. The liberty of the press |combination of beauties, such beaming eyes and silken ful and hazardous tik of appl ing tiem. But the task « 
is not to be found ina state of servility to government or lashes, or such dazzling complexions ; they appeared like a tot be thus repulsive, were we always to receive such adm 
party, or in that licentiousness which dashes its venom in the | legion of houries sent express from the paradise of Maho- | ditions, as we « (to ina spirit of gentleness and even gra 
face of all whom it exposes or dislikes, without legal restraint met. The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonish- tude ; especially oa occasions When we Lave every reason t 
or moral inhibition. ment, and to triumph in the eflects of their charms ; encom- be certain that they are meant im kindness, Pride, however 
To convince a sensible man of disinterested feelings, there- passing me in a circle, the Vv gently pushed me towards the) most bosoms, is so Kensitive, and so quick to take the alarm 
fore, that either the one or the other should be termed freedom | clock, that I might show them its mechanism. This Thad 0m the gentl:st approach of what sie wiliully mistakes for an 
of the press, would be impossible ; as much so as to make an | no sooner done, than witha shout of joy, they seized the enemy, that every avenue to the moral citadel is instantly 


effort to snatch the sun from the firmament, to chain the | wire, and rung such a peal upon the chimes, that the Italian closed by her officious hand; instead of smiling hospitably 
foaming torrent on the brink of a precipice, or Canute-like, bid sawoke from his nap, and ranning to the spot in his gown and she resorts to trowning hostilities, which generaliy results i 
the sea retire. Nor is a free press to be found in any sup- |slippers, began to chide them in so severe a strain, that the, @ barbarous sally, that for ever silences the trendly visiter 
posed mediu.n between these extremes. There is no medium | laughter immediately ceased, silence restored, the veil drawn) Many persons, and those too whe rank among the amiabl 


d the virtuous, are so restive under the gentlest languag: 


where all is error; consequently, where both principles are |} again over their faces, and, in the slow and solemn step 


w reproot that they cruelly retort wounds for words, an 


wrong entirely, no right can grow out of either But what | with which they entered, the whok party moved off the 


we term the freedom of the press, is, a dignified and honoura premises, leaving me in the state of a person just awaken- Scorpions for whips. ‘There are some hushands—(and ob 





ble impartiality in every emanation from it, whether concern- | ed out of a most extraordinary dream. Travels in Greece.) 2OW much they mistake the path to happiness!)—to whom 
ing the government, or parties, or individuals, by its editor; || acalitiahamia these remarks are unfortunately but too appheable, One 
whether approbation or offence follows, having a due regard | SIR WALTER SCOTT might be singled out, who is almost daily referred to as a me 
to the interest of the country, to the feelings of individuals, to} ‘ " del of conjugal affection and tendern amd who ts blesses 
3 | The following lines were written by Sir Walter Scott : 
chasteness of language, and tofruth. A press conducted upon |, ' tel 1 wl with an angel of a wit He is an amiable man, a al cul 
, » wren tween ten and eleven ve i ag H whul " 
these principles, is free, and valuable indeed. Norfolk paper. |] Jeet pgcens _— ag Ria le be zen, and ts highly respected by all classes of the commun 
was attending the high school at Edinburgh. His master . , 
nity But he is a son of Adam, an is Cohsequentiy not per 


were a ‘there had spoken of himasa remarkably stupid boy, and his 
SOUTHEY. } vother with grief acknowledged that he spoke truly. She 

It is not easy to estimate the effects which the example of | caw him one morning in the midst of a tremendous thunder- 

2 young man, as highly distinguished for strict purity of dis- | storm standing still in the street, looking at the sky. She 


fect. There was a time when his wife, claspiag him in - 
aflectionate arms, and pressing him to her faithful bose 
would breathe into his ear the languoge of reproof. Put ala 


tor the moment this act of kindness and duty changed 1 


position and conduct as for intellectual power and literary ! called to him re peatedly, but he remained looking upwards 
4 q . - t * sunnv sulle of a hu i the dark frown of a tyrant 
acquirements, may produce on those of similar pursuits and || without taking the least notice of her. When he returned 














. » | lared not repeat the experiment, and though they are st 
congenial minds. For many years my opportunities of im- | into the house, she was very much displeased with hun. eee sod Sr coniagsl felicity, hia ewoet moniter is for ex 
tercourse with Mr. Southey have been rare, and at long in-|| *- Mother,” he said, “I could tell you the reason why I — : - - , . - : a ; , , 
tervals; but I dwell with unabated pleasure on the strong | stood still, and why I looked at the sky, if you would only 3 - apy n si — SEES ‘ Fe : , ght 7 
and sudden, vel, I trust, not fleeting, influence which my/! give me a penc il.” She gave hun one, and im less than tive “7 “eee . ty oe ™ f ; “ - . j “agen ws rig . - 
moral being underwent on my acquaintance with him at | minutes he |id a bit of paper on her lap with thy | ee sa eae ; ernst a i 
Oxford, whither I had gone at the commencement of our! on it : 

Cambridge vacation. on a visit to an old school-fellow. Not, | ro oe wt fiss dee secclr ‘eed talang len ier taped gocon : 
indeed, on my moral or religious principles, for they had hr fo <n Fong > t ebyrdin —s Mrs. Edward Knizht may Sas eS ae 
ever been contaminated ; but in awakening the sense of; Hg, aren . paces he rigatly pic aneaath aecmaci se ife, and taken up he af Ps ee See ee 
the duty and dignity of making my actions accord with hos hapten dliamaie thie teal eae ike Io teacher of muse, That she has lofi the stage, we are ut 
those principles both in word and deed. The trregularities!! Phe old lady repeated them to me hers i and the teat ffnctedly sorry, for she was an ornament to it, not only s 


rcalis s anactress ; b t she ‘ a« 
nearly universal among the young men of my standing, || were in her « yes; for L really believe, simple as they are a vocetet, hut as an ects but tha we has made thi 
which I always knew to be wrong, I then learnt to feel as | that she values these lines, being the first effusion of her 

< sd if - on shh or 
degrading ; learnt to know that an opposite conduct, which | con's wenius, more than anv later be auties which have so ficial both to herself and the musical | ‘ To Mr 
- Knight's abilities we have eo offen borne testumony, that 


her home, we are glad, masmuch as we think it will be! 


ene 





was at that time considered by us as the easy virtue of cold |! , harmed all the world besids s, Extract of a Letter 

and selfish prudence, might originate in the noblest emo- can only now repeat what we have frequently said befor 
: t “ag é _ ‘ ende 1 plaintive, or arch and spirited ballads, she 1 

tions, in views the most disinterested and imaginative. | In tender and pls , j » 
— Coleridge THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. eminently suecesstul; and not in those only, but also n 
, : . | more claborate preees of music, Her tine natural qualitic a 

aS INDIA LADIES. The nert engraring.— . \ 

WEST . Ih r #.—In the course of a few wecks we tions have been improved by a correet taste and a first-rat 


When the young ladies in the West Indies fancy them-. shal! ag 





In present our readers with another highly-finished mucieal education under the celebrated Cooke the con 











. i es od by the scorching rays of , enors , Da 5 cies ! } ‘ 
elves too much tanned by the scorching ray of the sun, /engraving. It will comprise accurate views of the Middle poser; al d she is not only a sweet, but what i more, a sen 
“vy gcene > oc . . I s } sto’ e- Ite } , . } 
they generally scrape off the thin outside of the stone be- Dutch church, in Nas -street ; the North Duteh church, | Gyie cing _ evidently understanding the meamng of wh 
ae ws - fc . eye 7 ] » ' . 
longing to the cashiew tree, and then rub their faces all over in Wilham-street: the South Duts h church, in Pxehange- | oye utter Aan teacher of music, we have no doubtof he 
with it. Their faces immediately swell and grow black ; {street ; the first Presbyterian church, in Wall-street ; the suceess, her best songs being precisely such as an itellige 
ind the skin being poisoned by the caustic oil of the nut, | formed Presbyterian church, in Murray-street; and the | jady would wish to sing ina private circle, She has « 
will, in the space of five or six days, come entirely off in | Brick-Meeting, in Beekman-street, all tastefully arranged poet wishy 
large flakes, so that they cannot appear in public im less! in th: peture. The drawings are by Davis—the engraving . : . 
than a fortnight; by whict sad ilies Teall ‘ Pu le bow \ fow days since, buwness called or 
man atortmight; by which time the new skin looks as tau. will be from the burin of Smith. i) al 
‘ < ‘ of our exquisites on board a small sloop, in the East nve 
is that of a new-born child , , : 
Corre fading Whi is not every good olara go While there the captain's son, a “kn nwwing chap from dow: 
reader also?) Because our school-masters teach almost every) past.” just arrived at the erty for the first time, to “ loot 
TURKISH BEAUTIES. ithing except the art of reading; which not one unten ts capa about,” discovered the square-toes of our dandy Alte 
mn de of do TT} s t. he r ! " 
Phe tace ot a Turkish woman must not be see nin pubue ; we of doing Pus is a fact, however harshly it may sound eveing them for a moment, with an air of surprise, the lac 
. Luo unl T ‘ » } , wortes ’ 1 | * | . | . 
if a man meets one in the streets unveiled, he turns his face | * £904 Teader is one who pertectly comprehen ind readily pan te his father, exclaimang, “ Why daddy, daddy, just k 
é : enters into the Geclines of his } — , " , bet " 
towards the wall till she has passed ; so strong is the force || "M'®TS Mite the feelings of his author; consequently he ts one a hat ‘are fellow's boots ; they're all smashed in! 
ho has real i species of knowledge sel t ! 
if custom, that I one day saw the disdar aga turn his back | 0 Mts learned to think, a species of knowl eldom tau a il , ’ iy 
tr . hoaol leh onc - , } , 4 London fog A herr elo thed pon London « 
upon his own daughter, a young girl of exquisite beauty, |" our schools, although it ought to be the first meuleate { : NI " ; 
} ' Children, a n as thev can Lil aden aes , : ing nearly the whole of two da lany accnlents occu 
s lke nthe stenpso | lees “hes = » oe - a, 8 SPCAA, SIC FTN . = on . 
isshe walked unveiled up the steps of the provlea. Thess i la a cal iy , ; ; red. A drummer to the guards was drowned near Blach 
ae aa a si ellasiaasiil a P alias pressing ther own thoughts and wishes mn the cenuime lan 
adies, however, are not so squeam h when out of observa- ; x friar’s bridge ind a stone mason near Wandsworth, O 
= ‘ re « ' ure } haste os ’ a Ww - 
tion, as I my self afterwards found. ( opyit @ ins« riptions vuage 1 itur wan ¢ Myphasis is Matsplace not anin ' 
7. pees leavado tt ; ; ligud roe ! ' . ef the hen ton coaches, though attended by link boy 
ne afternoon in the court yard of Lusierta, whilst that | ‘One! Mie voice misapptied. But as soon as they begin t the footpat ll the passenge 
. : it ami ot = aa at ‘ li sts was over ¢ by on ‘ ootpath | ‘ assen 
worthy signor was enjoying his siesta, I heard a gentle | P46 ame attempt to express the thoughts and er "Hh d, and sor id broken ril 
. J } “ . i, : 7") ; 7 : vere mor r i, and sonit ad broke ) 
<nocking at the outer gate, which I @mmeviately opened, | OW CMerent is their execution Phe most unnatural halt 
> - * specdil couired j eon ie ” th hig oye ’ dra . ven perf ed a 
and discovered to my great surprise about twelve or fifteen “"**! uy acquired, Which ten attend t i thre ‘ / / A oct 1 pert 
—— = P . ‘he wo to prevent this er sto } ' “cys , ‘ tur " law 1 tee rev n tr 
Purkish ladies covered with long white mantles or veils. The only way prevent this evil is togive childre ] who 1 law that v new t ] 


. in reading as are suited to their te der qipacitics, and tear . thet ina ill t it i (aermany, « ' 


reaching from head to foot. Having let therm im, they made 


me understand, by signs, the object of their visit was to see em to make the sentiments their own, and to express t . : b kins fo any woman, young or oh!, wa 

the clock, with musical chimes, that Lord Elgin had present m The sna or r the; wou naturally adopt in telling a entenced to make | ”" 

ed to the eity of Athens, as ii to recall the despoiles of th ory to these peay-mates Phis mode has been a : 7 ? t¢ la WV wer the omp Tr 

Parthenon, every hour to remembrance. They followed |~™ BO ont 2 hools with the greatest we-ggpeage - sie T that the music w happeared im t ist nunaber of the 
ne slowly in perfect sile nce to the temporary shed in which Rand, So be tae werderrunrna on inthe Polytech aan Mirror had never been pre : hed. We find, 
t was placed, but had no sooner entered than thev began |” ut to be estadlished in the state of New-Je however, that we were in error. It was composed for Miss 
» giggle and presently burst into a loud laugh; they then I, proof.e-Happy is that man “ who is Paton, and -ung by that la 1 the London stage, Severa 

threw back suddenly their long veils, asif by a preconcerted | willing to listen to and profit by t lan ge ot reproof., printed copes were afterwards sent to this country, but we 

=cheme to surprise me, by that blaze of be auty which radi- There ts, perhaps, no human be ink however relat jertect: had no kay ! $ tact ' Mle to en 

ited trom their large black ¢ Ice rtainly never saw such in moral atta: ts who Is not. on son : the ir maictal 
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movoo-lit trees wav'd in 





When all was still beneath the bright moon's chaste and quiet eve 
Save the ceaseless flow of the stream below, 
And the night wind's fragrant sigh, 
Which brought the song of the distant throng so plainly to my ear, 





0 WELL DO I REMEMBER. 
SUNG BY MR. PEARMAN. 
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AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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d set, and the dews had wet Fach gen - tly clos-ing flow'r, When the 
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g deer, And we foud - ly astray’d thro’ the 





p green-wood shade, In the spring - time 


















































As we fondly etray'd through the greenwood shade, | 

In the spring-time of the year I} 

Jd—O like an infant's dream of joy was that sweet hour to me, i 
As pure as bright, as swift in flight, 


From care, from fear ax free ' 
And from my heart the life must part which now the pulse doth chee: 
Ere the thought shal! fade of that greenwood shade, 
In the spring-time of the year 





A MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE. 

Mr. Monnis—It is now some years since a traveller, on his 
ourney through the northern counties of England, tound him- 
elfobliged to pass a night at the little village of N. The annual 
fair had commenced on the very day of his arrival, and in conse 

quence, the only inn the village had to boast, was crowded with 
sturdy farmers, butchers, and graziers, to such a degree, that 
all the ingenuity of the landlord was insufficient to enable him 
to disguise from the wayiarer the fact that accommodation in 
his house was absolutely impossible. Our traveller was a man 
whom long experience had taught to meet a contre-temps like 
this, not with useless anger or uncomfortable grumbling, but 
with cheerful resignation, and with the prompt adoption of 


the practicable means to overcome it. His only answer, there 


fore Jane thierence of ne t Si -!} P 
ore, to the melancholy intelligence of mine host, was an in-'| cident had occurred to prevent the attendance of the parties. 


quiry as to the practicability of effecting a lodgment in some 


private habitation. ‘The curate of the parish was described | was but an idle joke ; but as he was speaking, a carriage drove} 

, 4 . . og DD . | : : . | 
s having a spare bed-room, a ec ilar well supplied with good {rapidly to the door, from which a lady alighted, and entered} 
{ messenger was immediately | the ehurch 


Md ale, and a hospitable soul. 


despatched with the stranger's compliments, and a statement richly habited, but she was alone 
fthe disagreeable dilemma im which he found himself; and lgularly sweet in its expression, and the tones of her voice, 


the answer was most favourable 

It is not necessary or expedient to deseribe particularly the 
eception accorded by the charitable curate to his guest, or the 
uaterials or incidents of their evening meal 
seribe the entertainer 
titty, or perhaps fifty-five, and a bachelor; his whole life had 
been spent among the villagers, over whose consciences he 
held sway, and it is even recorded of him that he had but onee 
during that life, been without the bounds of his parochial ju 
risdiction 


{ 





“Not in the least,” replied the curate; “but I was not 
aware that I had suffered any indications of the surprise, which 
I actually feel, to be perceptible. Its cause is no secret, and 
if you will take a pipe and a glass of ale, I will tell you my 
little story. 

The proposition was cheerfully accepted ; and the conditions 
being first scrupulously fulfilled, the curate thus began : 

“You have remarked in me some appearances of astonish- 
ment; the cause is an adventure which has happened this 
very day, I received last night a note, without signature, re- 
questing me to be in attendance at my church this morning 
at the dawn of day, to perform the ceremony of marriage ; and 
in compliance with the request, Iwas ready at the altar, with 
my clerk, at the appointed hour. Some minutes elapsed, but 
[no person appeared, and IT began to apprehend that an ac- 








| » 
| My elerk would fain have persuaded me that the summons 


She was young, exceedingly beautiful, and| 
Her countenance was sin-| 


|when she addressed me to inquire if T were ready to perform) 
\the ceremony, were soft and pleasing beyond any that I have 
The question, indeed, appeared somewhat sin-|| 

} 





lever heard 


2 Re ! - - 
dut Tomust de gular, for 1 saw no bridegroom; but before I had time to ex-|| 
He was a meek and guileless man of)! hress my wonder, another carriage was driven up, and from/| 


it descended a comely youth, but meanly dressed, and of a sad |} 

. . ay | 
and fearful countenance, ‘The moment he appeared, an ex- | 
pression of fierce disdain flashed across the features of the | 


lovely lady, and in a voice that made him visibly shudder, she | 


» 4 " . Te . © Yew »! 
Itis easy to imagine, therefore, that his knowledge!) pode the youth advance; he obeved with seeming alacrity, || 


was most wonderful ; for the look that she assumed was one 
of love and tenderness, and almost pity, and I thought I could 
perceive a tear glistening beneath the long silken lashes that 
veiled her large bright eyes. But it was only for a moment 
and as I pronounced the nuptial benediction, they blazed again 
with a gleam of hatred so intense, so withering, that I, too 
could not but shudder in my turn. The ceremony ended, she 
demanded of me a certificate, and having received it, turned 
towards the door. Her husband, raising for the first time his 
eyes from the ground and casting a fearful and hasty upward 
glance upon her face, advanced a step as if to hand her to he: 
carriage ; but she stopped, gave hima look that seemed te 
treeze his very soul, and with a proud and stately step proceed 
ed alone. She was upon the point of entering her carriage 
when a thought appeared to strike her, for she paused, and 
turning to her husband, who still stoed motionless upon thy 
spot where she had left him, she pointed to the carriage in 
which he had come. Starting, he obeved her gesture, anc 
entered the vehicle which was instantly driven off; while she 
ascended her own, and was with equal rapidity whirled away 
in the opposite direction. Is not this a singular incident ?” 

“ Rather,” replied the traveller; “from the haste with which 
they parted, I should call theirs a runateay match.” 

“ Perhaps so,’ answered the curate, who never understou 
or uttered a pun in all his life 

Note. The incident which, with a little exaggeration, is describe: 
ibove, was related to the writer some three years since, by an Englis! 
clergyman, who vouched for the teuth of the story. Tt had happens 
to his father. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Altogether thirty-two thousand copies of the new edition o: 
Waverley have been printed and sold—a fact or a circum 


ofthe world was neither accurate nor extensive. His learning) pyt with an air of t trror; and when I took his offered hand,||stance which we hold to be unparalleled in the history of litera 


was sound, but antiquated; his wishes extremely moderate, 
ind his penetration limited 


The stranger eastly remarked that some engrossing subject || matched pair, and I doubted of the propriety of uniting them 
ippeared to occupy the thoughts of his entertainer; he was | But the lady commanded me to proceed, with a voice that} 





often silent and distraif, 
escaped him that seemed to indicate astonishment 


and once or twice an exclamation); would not be disputed 
Politeness || so that I could rot raise a valid objection, and I obeyed. In 


it trembled. I hesitated to commence the marnage rite, for 1)| 
teared that there was something wrong between the ill-| 


She produced a special license also, 


for atime subdued, or rather restrained, the curiosity of the!) making the responses, the bridegroom's words were scarcely 
traveller; but at length it rose to such a pitch as to overcome) audible, and his eves were fixed upon the earth ; but she spoke 
his scruples, and he frankly asked his host whether he should | boldly, and her looks were rivetted upon his face with that 
be guilty of tmpertinence im asking for the solution of his de-|| same fierce and scornful expression that had marked them on/|ty thousand pounds sterling. 
‘his entrance, Once only did it change, and then the contrast 





myronour 


ture, Supposing the new edition of the work in question shoul 
extend, as it is expected, to forty volumes, at least thirty 
thousand reams of paper will be required, the value of which 
at thirty shillings per ream, will amount to the astonishing 
um of forty-five thousand pounds sterling. Forty volumes at 
five shillings will cost exactly ten pounds, and supposing, for 
the sake of speculation, that the whole should prove as suc 
cessful as Waverley, the money put in circulation altogether 


|| will amount to the enormous sum of three hundred and twen 
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